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For the Common School Journal. 
A MORNING IN AFRICA. 
WIL you spend this morning with me, dear reader, in a 
heathen village? It is one of the most lovely days the 


tropics afford. It dawned 
“‘With breath all incense, 
And with cheek all bloom,”— 


and its beauties have been hightening ever since. The sky 
is a soft, rich blue, with here and there a floating cloud of 
fleecy white. Sweet bird-songs are warbled out on the 
scented air. A faint breeze, laden with the perfume of 
orange-flowers, comes in at the open window. The rich 
sunlight rests on the luxuriant vegetation around us, and 
flashes on the blue waters of the river beyond. 

Come, my friend, let us walk down this white sand path 
in the quiet mission-yard. All round us rise the graceful 
palm, the bending cocoa, and the fragrant orange trees. Our 
path is bordered with the pine-apple plant, and on either 
side stand the bananna, the plantain, and the pawpaw. Our 
eyes rest on a wealth of tropical shrubbery, clinging vines,. 
and gay-hued flowers. 
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226 A Morning in Africa. 


Here is our little mission grave yard. That mound of 
fresh earth hides the lovely form of a young missionary’s 
wife, who early fell a victim to this fatal climate. No white 
headstone marks the spot, but pilgrim-feet have often wan- 
dered hither, and loving hands have strewn fresh flowers on 
that new made grave. The lips beneath are forever mute, 
but from this litle heap of earth voices shall ever go forth, 
telling of prayers, and tears, and patient toil for the conver- 
sion of the heathen. 

But we have lingered too long, already. Let us pass out 
through this covered gate-way, where sits our gray-headed 
good old man clasp your hand with his 


g 
warm grasp, for he loves to be noticed; and then follow me 


interpreter. Let the 


to the wharf. Here is our conveyance,—a log canoe, hol- 
lowed from a single tree trunk, some twelve feet long, and 
one and a half wide. A half naked canoe man sits in the 
stern waiting. You may seat yourself on this stool near 
the middle, and I will go towards the prow. Do you feel a 
little fearful as we glide out on the river? Don’t indulge 
in any sudden starts, or you will upset our crazy conveyance, 
and we may furnish a breakfast for the sharks and alligators 
that are swimming around. Keep quiet, and our skillful 
paddler will take us safely to Bonthe ina half-hour. See those 
naked children playing and those groups of quaintly-dressed 
men and women walking on the river bank. Yonder you 
can see the brown mud walls and thatched roofs of a native 
village, and beyond a few palms rise against the sunlit sky. 
Canoes of all sizes and shapes are passing along the river, 
some propelled by light paddles, and some by heavy oars. 
The mournful music of the “tom-tom,” a sort of drum, comes 
floating over the waters. 

Here we are at Bonthe. Not too fast, my friend; if you 
jump from the canoe you will find yourself knee deep in 
soft, black mud. Wait a moment, and our swathy paddler 
will carry you in his arms to solid ground. We must pass 
over that strip of burning sand, but I will spread an um- 
brella to keep off the rays of the tropic sun, ‘This large 
frame-house belongs to a French trader, who sells rum to 
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the heathen, and teaches them all kinds of “civilized vice.” 
Those thatched sheds are his store-houses. The quaint na- 
tive village lies a little further on. Follow me along its 
winding paths, and past the little mud-walled houses. Don’t 
fail to shake hands with the dusky heathen whom you meet 
for they will be as delighted as are your hosts, when you 
“board around” in some country district, to have you praise 
their children. 

This is the chief’s yard. On one side stands his house; 
on another, the kitchen of the town; and on a third, the 
king’s Barre, or court-house. The Barre has mud walls on 
three sides, a thatched roof, and a hard trodden dirt floor. 
Iam to spend two hours in it this morning with a group of 
learners. Will you walk in and take a seat? You don’t 
see one? Ah! I forgot to tell you that it is the fashion here 
to sit on the ground, and I think this reason would fully 
satisfy a Fifth Avenue belle. But if you are more particu- 
lar, I can accommodate you with this rough bench. 

Here come the children,—a whole group of them, arrayed 
simply in shirts, but with smiling faces and bright eyes. 
“ Mornin’, sir 
little hands are reached out towards me. At first these 
children were frightend at the sight of a white face, but 


/” comes from a score of voices, and as many 


now they are very friendly. Some could not speak English 
at all when they came, but they learn very quickly. I open 
the school, if it may be called so, with a short prayer, and 
then the classes gather around the printed tablets hung on 
the mud walls. Some are learning the alphabet, some spell- 
ing short words, and others reading easy sentences. When 
I tell them about God, their eyes open in wonder. Oh! 
how my heart has bounded with joy and thanks, sometimes, 
as I have heard those child voices repeat in concert, “Suffer 
> “Now I lay me down to 
sleep,” “Our Father which art in heaven,” ete. Several 


little children to come unto me,’ 


full-grown men usually come to be taught “book palaver.” 
Make yourself at home, my friend, while I am busy with 
the learners. You will see some things outside the Barre 


that may interest you. Yonder is a much frequented path, 
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along which goes a constant stream of grotesque-attired 
pedestrians. Some of them stop and gaze at us, chat in 
their native tongue, and laugh. ‘They do not know what to 
think of our little group in the Barre. See! one, more bold 
than the others, has ventured within the yard, and half hid- 
ing behind that mad wall, he peers at us with gaping mouth 
and wide-open eyes. The kitchen opposite is full of loung- 
ers. ‘That heathen woman is boiling a pot of rice for break- 
fast, and those men are dozing away an idle bour in the hot 
sun. 

But here comes an old acquaintance of mine. What is 
she going to do, you ask? You will find out soon enough, 
She has deposited a tub of water in front of the Birre, and 
now she brings her two children, and proceeds to scrub them 
from head to foot, Ugh! what screams! but if you live in 
heathen villages you will soon get accustomed to them. 
Having completed the washing process, she stripes their 
faces and shining black bodies with white chalk, hangs 
“oreegrees” or charms, strings of shells, and tinkling bells 
around them, and sends them off to play. 

But hark! here is a Boondoo procession. The Boondoo, 
paradoxical as it may seem, is @ sEcRET sociely among 
women. ‘he procession numbers eight or ten. Sometimes 
they walk by. singing, clapping their hands, and shaking a 
gourd covered with beads, and sometimes they go on a 
half-run. Poor women! how I wish they were christians. 

low do I gather these children, do you ask? Well, 
sometimes their parents send them, but occasionally | have 
to use a little strategy or force. Lsee a boy, for instanee, 
playing about the town, and send two of my older children 
to invite him to the Barre. He is frightened at the bare 
idea, and rans off screaming. They pursue, and after a 
short chase, come back panting, bringing the boy in their 
arms. One holds him while the other puts on a shirt, and 
then they bear him in triumph to the Barre. Ile screams 
and kicks furiously. IT lay my hand on his head, and speak 
gently, and he is soothed: and in a few days he becomes a 


constant learner. 
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Our two hoars have flown, the sun is gettirg intensely 
hot, and we must return to what the world would call more 
dignified work at the mission. But I love this wayside 
teaching. And [ thank you, my friend, for your compauy 
on this morning trip to a heathen village. S. J. W. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMANTS FOR SCILOOLS. 


In the school-room, music is equaily valuable as a study 
and as a recreation, and is fast becoming appreciated as a 
means of moral, mental, and physical culture. 

The chief obstacles to the general use of music in schools 
have been the difliculty of introducing it without the aid of 
a suitable instrument, and the considerable expense thus ine 
volved ; the cost of a good pianoforte placing it oui of the 
reach of many, while the various reed instruments, procura- 
ble at less prices, have often been unsatisfactory. Recently, 
however, an instrument of the latter class has appeareds 
which is worthy of high commendation. It seems to be a 
suitable instrument, of moderate cost, and we feel that in 
directing attention to it, and pointing out its peculiar feat- 
ures, we shall be advancing the interests of our schools. 
We allude to the Mason and Hamlin “Cabinet Organs.” 
In these instruments the tone is produced by a vibrating me- 
tallic tongue, or “reed,” as in the melodeon, but with a dif- 
ference in the relative length and thickness, insuring better 
results. ‘The quality of voice is remarkable, being round, 
smooth and free from the thinness of tone by which the reed 
is usually characterized. 

In other respects improvements have also been made ; but 
we particularly advert to only a few points, showing the 
advantages of the cabinet organ as a school instrument, 

Obviously, one of the first objects in musical instruction 
is to give the learner clear and accurate ideas of what is 
technically termed the pitch of musical tones. As there is 
no worse musical fault than that of singing cut of tune, it 


is evidently of the greatest importance that the ear and other 
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organs of the pupils should, from the beginning, be correctly 
and carefully trained. ‘This must be done by the constant 
presentation of a correct model. For this purpose the 
teacher’s voice can not be eutirely relied upon; it would be 
too great a task for his vocal organs, and, moreover, very 
few are sulliciently accurate in this respect to serve as models 
for imitation. On the other hand, if an instrument is good 
and in tune, it can be depended upon for something like 
mathematical accuracy in pitch. The piano, manifestly, is 
too liable to be out of tune. It is easily affected by changes 
in the temperature and humidity of the atmosphere, and to 
be kept in tune requires a degree of attention which in most 
schools is impracticable. 

Now, itis one of the merits of the Cabinet Organs, and 
it will be seen that it is a great one, that their tones, being 
produced by reeds, have little liability to vary in pitch. ‘They 
are not affected in any material degree by atmospheric 
changes. Hence this instrament is an appropriate model 
with which to train the ear, as it admirably retains its accura- 
cy. In one of the musical journals, the experienced teacher 
Mr. George F. Root alludes to this subject, stating that he 
has observed much more accuracy in pitch in the singing of 
those who while studying music had practiced with an in- 
strument not liable to be out of tune. 

We have enlarged upon this one advantage of the Cabi- 
net Organs, because it will not be likely to receive the atten- 
tion which more obvious features will secure. But it has 
other advantages,—great power of expression, quickness of 
utterance, and a steadiness and roundness of tone admir- 
bly adapted to sustain and guide the voice and illustrate 
diflerences in musical rhythm. 

Affording these advantages at a moderate cost, the Cabi- 
net Organ is certainly worthy the attention of all who are 
interested in school music.— Selected. 
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For the Common School Journal. 


TEACHERS SHOULD PLEAD FOR GOOD SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Tue report of school visitors, for last year, declares one-fifth 
the number of school-houses in this state to be out of repair. 
And two facts are to be remembered in regard to this report. 
First, each town makes its own report, and would be likely 
therefore to make it as favorable as possible to the pride of 
the town. Second, those who report are long out of practice 
as teachers, if indeed they ever taught. 

And no man understands just what tools another needs 
with which to work, unless engaged in the same business. 
It therefore comes about, as there are plenty of facts to 
show, that a great number of school-houses reported in 
good order, are miserably out of order. And failures ascribed 
to teachers are in part at least, attributable to poor school- 
houses. 

Now the duty of the people to provide good school-houses 
is a topic often discussed at meetings for the advancement 
of education. But these meetings are only held in the larger 
villages, and the masses do not attend; and if they do, they 
are seldom or never told in what a good schvol-house consists. 
The people therefore do not know either what a good ~chool- 
house is, or the necessity of having one. And as long as 
they remain ignorant on these two poinis, so long we shall 
not have good school-houses. And as jong as we do not 
have good school-houses so long we shall not have good 
schools,—not with good teachers even. But if the people 
understood how to build good school-houses, and the neces- 
sity of having them, mere economy would prompt them to 
repair. ‘They would not want to pay money fora school 
that must prove a failure because of a poor house. The 
people therefore must be informed on these points. They 
must be told that a school-house is not a mere place where 
children can go and be comfortably sheltered ; but a tool 
with which to work; and to do a good job we must have a 
good tool. They must be told how to arrange a school- 
house or they will not make it appropriate to the work. We 
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know of some instances jn which repairs have been made at 
expense enough to have furnished a good school-house, and 
through ignorance of what was wanted the room rendered 
very inconvenient for the work of governing or teaching. 
Let me allude to some of the common things that need to 
be spoken of. First, the room should be high, never less than 
nine or ten feet, that a fund of air may be furnished, and 
sickness prevented, and vigor for study secured. The 
seats should all face one way to save the bustle and incon- 
venience of turning around, as on the old-fashioned benches, 
and give less chance for mischief without detection. And 
they should be so arranged that any scholar can be called 
out to recite without disturbing any other to get into an 
aisle, and so that the teacher can look at the work of any 





scholar without reaching over any others, and thus save dis- 
order and interruption. 

The blackboard should be large enough for a full class in 
arithmetic to work upon at once. 

If there are five in aclass and the blackboard is only 
large enough for one at a time, each day, then each scholar 
does not recite there but once a week, whereas he ought to 
every day. The house that is not neat and in repair shows 
what the parent thinks of schools, and produces indifference 
on the part of teachers and scholars. Scholars who have 
not school grounds suitable for regular plays will get into 
irregular quarrels. 

Yet the work must be done by teachers. These hundreds 
of missionaries who go out upon every hillside and into every 





valley in the state, meet the people where lecturers never go, 
and they have the sympathy of the people whose children 
they train. They are earnest, and they know what is 
wanted. Yes, fellow teachers, we are to aid in educating 
the people on this subject, kindly, perseveringly and thor- 
oughly. Joun Scorr. 

Naveatuck, May 19, 1865. 
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A TOUCHING INCIDENT AT HARVARD COLLEGE. 


A corrEsPONDENT of the Springfield Republican, writing 
about class day, tells this story. 

From these scenes of mirth-loving pleasure to the “short 
and simple annals of the poor” is but a step, and a sad step 
too; for on the morning of class-day the sophomore class 
buried one of their own number, who literally died from 
want of the necessities of life, and that, too, right here at 
Harvard College. Only a year ago, fresh from a farm 17 
miles from Buffalo, N. Y., a raw green lad of twenty-two 
applied for admission to the sophomore class. His awkward 
manner and uncouth bearing won for him the name of 
“Greeny.” Only last week was he missed from the recita- 
tion, and way up in a little 10-by-20 attic room of a rickety 
old boarding house somebody said he was dying of typhoid 
fever. 

Professor Peabody, the good Samaritan of Havard, heard of 
his distress, and repairing to his room found the poor boy 
really in the arms of death. Fora year had his only food 
been bread and water, and sometimes a little milk, and often 
one meal a day sufficed. His room was small and poorly 
ventilated, and by the feeble light of an oil lamp had the 
poor fellow worked 18 out of 24 bours, almost each day. 
These facts quickly coming out, everything that could be 
done was done. ‘The struggle was over; his last hours were 
made comfortable as a sympathizing and conscience-stricken 
neighborhood could make them. His broken-hearted mother 
came to carry her son’s body home, and she must have been 
overjoyed to learn what would have only a little before given 
him so much happiness to have known, that he was the first 
scholar in his class, and to receive the first scholarship, which 
yields a cosey little income of $300 per year. 

But it was too late; his pride would never allow him to 
complain; his ambition coutinually spurred him on. The 
Fates are amiable sisters, the triple furies always agree ; but 
pride, ambition, and poverty are most quarrelsome compan- 
ions. We recollect him passing every day; he never looked 
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up; we all can recall bis hurried walk, his sad countenance, 
his pale lamp, always feebly twinkling at midnight, his run- 
ning round the corner with a loaf of bread under his arm, 
his going out in the severest storms without umbrella or 
overcoat. But it is all over now. 





A TALK WITH MY BOYS ON MEANNESS. 


Boys, you may lay aside your books. I wish to have a bit 
of a talk with you. All ready? As I entered the school- 
house to-day, 1 heard one of you say, “ That’s mean!” I 
didn’t stop to inquire what it was that was thought to be 
“mean,” but I said to myself,“ Some boys will do mean 
things ; and some boys are quick to detect meanness.” Now 
Ihave been thinking that it might be a good thing to talk 
over with you some of the ways in which meanness may be 
shown in school. Possibly you and I may not quite agree 
in our estimate of what is done. And yet I believe that in 
most cases we shall hold the same opinion. I take it for 
granted that no one of you would like to have me, or any 
one else, consider him a mean boy; but as a person is judged 
by his acts, that epithet justly belongs, of course, to every 
one whose acts are mean. Do you agree to that? Youdo? 
Well, then, I will suppose a few cases. 

Suppose that, relying upon your honor, | leave the room, 
and in my absence you are disorderly, doing things that you 
would not do in my presence. I call that mean, because it 
violates the confidence placed in you, and because it shows 
cowardice. Acts speak as loudly as words. Did you ever 
stop to think what is said by the boy who takes advantage of  * 
my absence todo wrong? Whatisi#? Ill tell you. He 
says just this, “I’m a mean boy. Lam: here on my honor, 
I know; but I don’t care. [Vm going to have a good time, 
though it is mean. School-mates, you are at liberty to set 
me down as mean.’ That is what his acts plainly declare. 
Do you agree with me in this case? Very well. You can’t 
be too careful in making your actions conform to your opin- 
ions. 
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Suppose that a boy pretends to be studying a lesson, when, 
in fact, he is reading a story-book which he has concealed in 
his text-book. Shall we call that a mean thing? How 
many say yes? All. Jam glad to see that in this case also 
we agree. But what makes the meanness here? Decep- 
tion? Agreed; only I should use the stronger word, lying ; 
because when a boy has a study-bo»k open before him, and 
appears to be at work, he says to his teacher as distinctly as 
words can say, “I am studying my lesson.” If, on the con- 
trary, he is wasting his time over a story he lies, and conse- 
quently he is guilty of a wickedly mean act. As you value 
your character, avoid such falsehoods as carefully as you 
would any other kind. 

Suppose a case which is very common in schools: that a 
boy whose lesson is not perfectly learned stealthily looks into 
his book during the recitations, in order that he may be able 
to recite better than he otherwise could, and thus obtain a 
high mark. I stamp that also with the brand mean. Do 
you ask why? Because it is a species of swindling. It is 
attempting to gain credit on false pretences. It is pretend- 
ing to know what he doesn’t know. It is doing injustice to 
honorable classmates, who scorn to rise, or attempt to rise in 
rank, by dishonest means. Therefore, don’t open your book 
behind your neighbor’s back, or under your desk, or any- 
where else, for the sake of finding out what you think will 
come to you. It’s mean. Don’t do it. 

Again: suppose that some mischief has been done about 
the school-house. <A desk, or a bench, or a window, for ex- 
ample, has been broken. I inquire for the one who, pur- 
posely or accidentally, did the damage. Now that one, if he 
doesn’t acknowledge the deed, suffers suspicion to fall, per- 
haps, upon an innocent schoolmate, and displays moral cow- 
ardice on his own part; and therefore he, too, must be 
placed among the mean boys. It is the best way, boys, 
always to do right as nearly as possible ; but when you have, 
from any cause, done wrong, it is wise and manly to confess 
the wrong, and rectify it so far as you can. Not to do this 
is to be a coward,—a being that all men despise. 
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Suppose that your teachers are laboring faithfully in your 
behalf; that day by day they are patiently endeavering to 
interest and instruct you, to explain what is difficult, to eul- 
tivate your intellectual and moral faculties, and thus to fit 
you for living useful, successful, and happy lives ; and sup- 
pose that some boy, thoughtless of his own good, and desti- 
tute of all gratitude to those who are toiling with fidelity for 
his welfare, is guilty of causing trouble to those teachers by 
inattention, by playing, by lounging, in short, by doing any- 
thing that hinders them in the discharge of their difficult 
duties. Do you think it severe to call such a boy a mean 
boy? Is not ingratitude always mean? And is not that boy 
ungrateful who, for the labor bestowed upon him by his 
teacher, gives them in return nothing but trouble and anx- 
icty ? Is he not like the dog in the manger, neither willing 
to accept intellectual food himself, nor to suffer his class- 
mates to receive it, as but for him they might? Yes, boys, 
we who are teachers will do all we can for your welfare, but 
I beg of you don’t be so mean as to reward us with ingrati- 
tude. Help us by your good deportment, and you will thus 
help yourselves. 

I see that the clock savs it is time to dismiss. There are 
other matters that I intended to speak of; but I fear that 
you may call it mean to be kept after regular hours. You 
may go, therefore ; but first tell me what is the lesson you 
have learned from this talk. Dont be mean. Yes, that’s 
it. Don’t forget it—R. I. Schoolmaster. 


PaTIENCE.—Said one to Mrs. Wesley, ‘‘ How can you have 
the patience to teach the same thing twenty times over to 
your child?” ‘ Why,” said she, “if I had said it only nine- 
teen times and given over, 1 should have lost all my labor. 
It was the twentieth time that fixed it.” 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 
ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 


Tue exercises connected with the fifteenth anniversary of our 
State Normal School commenced July 9th, with a sermon to the 
graduating class by Rev. C. L. Goodell of New Britain. THis text 
was 2d Tim., 2:15. Study to show thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” The discourse was one 
of unusual ability, and admirably adapted to the occasion. It abound- 
ed in good counsel, and was given with an earnestness which showed 
that the speaker’s heart was in full sympathy with his subject and the 
occasion. If the members of the graduating class will heed the in- 
struction given, and breathe the spirit inculeated by the preacher, their 
lives will prove a blessing to the world, and they will become orna- 
ments to the profession they have chosen. 

On Tuesday evening the Hon. David N. Camp gave the annual 
address to the graduating class. It was able, earnest, and highly ap- 
propriate, giving great satisfaction to all who listened to it. In all 
respects it was one of the best efforts of one whose energies and talents 
have been given to the great work of education. 

On Wednesday evening an oration and poem were given before the 
Barnard and Gallaudet Societies. A very large audience assembled 
to listen to these. Dr. J. G. Holland was the orator, and gave an 
able and interesting address, though its length was too great for the 
occasion. “Cost and Compensation,” was his theme. The poem, by 
Rev. Mr. Bacon, followed the oration, but was not one of Mr. Bacon’s 
best efforts. lis subject was, “The Teacher’s Mission.” 

On Thursday, A. M., the Rev. Mr. Gaylord of Fitzwilliam, N. H., 
one of the earliest members of the school, addressed the Alumni. His 
theme was, “The ‘Two Expeditions to Roanoke Island.” It was excel- 
Jent in manner and matter, and was listened to with deep interest and 
very great satisfaction. 

During Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the School underwent 
its annual examination, and we believe the several classes acquitted 
themselves with much credit both to pupils and teachers,—affording 
clear evidence that the School was sustaining its former reputation. 

Moses Y. Beach, Esq., of Wallingford, having very gencrously 
offered prizes for excellence in reading and spelling, attention was 
given to these exersises with a view to making a proper award of 
prizes. The result was as follows: 
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For excellence in Reading,— 


Senior Class, Ist prize, Miss Carrie E. Williams. 
. " 2d “ Miss M. L. Turner. 
Middle Class, Ist “ Miss Mary F. Nichols. 
= - 2d “% Miss Alice J. Rowe. 
Ist Junior Class, Ist “ Miss E. Hunnewell. 
- . 2d “ Miss Rosa E. Chapin. 
2d Junior Class, Ist “ Miss Alice Warner. 
- ” 2d “ Miss Mary J. Patterson. 


For excellence in Spelling,— 
Ist prize, Mr. HI. L. Gard. 
— * Miss Ellen E. Woodford. 
Miss Eunice J. Stone, 
dd Miss Helen P. Porter. 
Miss Caddie E. Cutler. 

We believe Mr. Beach’s generous donations, for two successive 
years, have hada most favorable influence in inciting pupils to more 
effort in these important though often neglected or slighted branches. 
We are sure his kindness will be gratefully remembered. 

On the afternoon of Thursday the Center Church was well filled 
with those who came to listen to the exercises of the graduating class. 
The following was the 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


1. Introductory Prayer. by Rev. Mr. Perrin. 
2. Music. 

3. Importance of Mental Science. John O. Smith, Jewett City. 
4, Fashion, Helen P. Porter, Cheshire. 
5. Mental Improvement, Lucy W. Patterson, New Haven. 
6. Utopia, Helen W. Christy, Greenwich. 
7. Music. 

8. Moral Character essential to the Teacher, Emma J. Stone, Milford. 
9. Mary Lyon, M. Louise Studwell, Greenwich. 
10. School Government, Maria L. Turner, Fair Haven. 
11. Music. 

12. Literature, Carrie E. Williams, Rocky Hill. 


13. A Definite Purpose essential to Success, 
Jennie Brown, North Haven. 
14. The Magnitude of the Teacher’s Work, with the Valedictory, 
Amos F. Palmer, Greenville. 
- Music. 








Normal School. 


16. Presentation of Diplomas. 
17. Parting Hymn,—by G. L. Taylor. 


The last sad hour of school ;— 
One moment—all is o’er ;— 
Behind are bell and task and rule ;— 
Life’s great unknown before. 


Bright, boundless visions urge 
And chide our fond delay, 

And yet we linger on life’s verge, 
To mark our late won way. 

Days, weeks, and months, and years,— 
As by enchantment’s power, 

Their toils and triumphs, struggles, fears, 
All crowd this final hour. 


Our work, well done, or ill, 
No power can now recall ; 

Each deed and word is changeless still, 
Irrevocable all. 

The good shall grow more bright ; 
The ill—O God, forgive ! 

And let us, in Thy truth and light, 
Learn how henceforth to live. 


Dear friends, whose calm, high thought, 
Whose patient, loving care, 
Our unfledged souls have fired and taught, 


Your own large fields to share :— 


Dear mates, whose genial love 
Endeared our generous strife, 

Whose names and forms, where’er we rove, 
Will haunt our hearts through life :— 


Dear scenes of toil and mirth, 
Dear shades and halls and grounds, 
Where mind first felt its deathless birth, 
And spurned all walls and bounds :— 


Farewell! A long Farewell! 
Farewell to each and all! 
Across the ocean’s booming swell, 


New, nameless voices call! 
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Farewell! Farewell to school ! 
We come, O Life, we come! 

We catch great Duty’s sov’reign rule, 
We hear her trump and drum! 


We hear the mingling shout 
That wakes the wondering world! 
We see old Error’s ranks in rout, 
His throne to midnight hurled! 


Freedom and Truth and Right 
For man and God engage ; 

We long to join the hosts of right, 
And fight for every age! 


Father who reign’st above, 
Lead forth our band this day ; 

Arm, shield us, by Thy power and love, 
And guide our feet alway. 


And when our work is done, 
And Life’s long school is o’er, 
By each may Heaven’s blest prize be won,— 


Saved—crowned forevermore !, 
18. Benediction. 


We have not space to give a detailed report of the exercises, but 
may say that all did well. In point of distinctness in speaking, we 
have never heard a class do better. While all the pieces were well 
written, some of them were excellent. 

The music, under the charge of Prof. Bartlett, Associate Principal 
of the Schooi, was of the highest order, and called forth the strongest 
expressions of commendation from all. 

We believe the friends of the Normal School have the most abund- 
ant reason to feel satisfied with the examination and exercises of the 
15th Anniversary of this useful and important institution. 

Ve take great pleasure in saying that the General Assembly has 
made a permanent and very liberal provision for the support of this 
important institution, and we may anticipate for it a future of greater 
prosperity and usefulness than has attended it in any previous period. 
The next term will commence on Tuesday, Sept. 19th. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
Norwicn.—On the late 4th of July, a very interesting feature in 
the celebration of the day was a gathering of the pupils of the public 
schools. We take the following from the Bulletin: 


THE SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

At an early hour the children of the various public schools of Nor- 
wich rendezvoused at the points laid down in the programme, the right 
resting on Union Square. In front of the Otis Library each scholar 
was presented by the Mayor and Alderman Blackstone, in behalf of 
the citizens of Norwich, with an American flag. ‘Twenty-one hund- 
red flags were thus presented, and it is estimated that at least 2,200 
children, all wearing white silk badges, were in the procession. The 
assembled schools then marched over to the Main st. M. E. Church, 
where they received the Greeneville school, countermarching up 
Main to Union, up Union and Broadway to the Little Plain, in the 
following order: 

J. W. Allen, Chief Marshal. 

Major Manning, janitor of the Free Academy, a hero of Lundy’s 
Lane, beating a drum. The Free Academy School, under Profs. 
Smith and Ware ; West Chelsea schools, under Mr. Ashley ; Norwich 
Brass Band; Broadway Schools; Broad st. Schools ; Providence st. 
Schools; Citizens’ Drum Corps, twelve in number; Falls Schools, 
under N. IH. Whittemore; East Great Plain Schools; Norwich Town 
and Yantic Schools, under Rey. J. A. Saxton; Young Folks’ Drum 
Corps, consisting of eighteen schoolboys ; Greeneville Schools, under 
Mr. Palmer. 

The schools presented a most attractive appearance, and the side- 
walks were crowded with spectators. Many banners with appropri- 
ate or amusing devices were borne by the children. A few of the 
mottoes were as follows: “ We are Small Potatoes, but Sweet ones.” 
“Northern Mudsills the foundations of Society.” “ Education the 
Guardian of Liberty.” “No Slave-pens, but School-houses.” The 
revenue flag, the American shield, the thirty-six States, ete., ete., and 
portraits of Lincoln, Washington, ete., were represented, 

Entering the Plain, the children countermarched around and 
around it several times, until the huge coil of young life was all in, 
and wound up with a passage through the center. From a stand in 
the center of the Plain, addresses were then made by Rev. Messrs. 
Graves, Lippitt, Conant, and Swears, (the colored pastor of Zion’s 
Church.) interspersed with music and songs. As the procession en- 
tered the Plain, and at the close of each song or speech, a gun was 
fired. 

Afier an hour thus pleasantly and profitably spent, the children 
dispersed tor their various schools, where they were dismissed for the 
day. 

‘None who saw this feature of the eelebration, but what were con- 
vinced that free schools are a great institution, aud that direct taxation 
has been the influence here to make them what they are. 


Vou. XII. 16 
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Norwicn Free AcApemy.—We are sorry to learn that Prof. 


' . 


Smith’s connection with this excellent school ceased with the close of 
the last term. Mr. Smith organized the school, and has conducted it 
with marked success for a period of nine years,—during which period 
a large number of young ladies and gentlemen have been well fitted 
for positions of usefulness in various departments. The school has 
appeared remarkably well when we have had the pleasure of visiting 
it, as we have done twice within a year. The admirable condition in 
which the several rooms and furniture and the entire premises have 
been kept during nine years, affords the most conclusive proof of fidel- 
ity on the part of Prof. Smith and his associates. 

We learn that the graduates and past members of the school have 
expressed deep regret at Mr. Smith’s leaving, and that as an expres- 
sion of their good wishes, made him the recipient of about $400. A 
deserved compliment to a faithful and efficient teacher. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
SEVENTH SESSION. 

Tue Seventh Session of the Nationai Teachers’ Association will 
be held at Harrisburg, Pa., in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 16th, 17th and 18th 
days of August, 1865. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Wednesday, August 16th. 

At 8 o’clock A. M-_—Meeting of Board of Directors at the Rooms 
of the School Department, in the Capitol. 

At 10 o’clock—Musie by the Harmonie Society of Harrisburg. 

Address of Welcome, by his Excellency A. G. Curtin, Governor 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 

At 11 o’clock—Annual Address of the President of the Associa- 
tion. 

Appointment of Committees. 

At 2 o'clock P. M.—A paper on “The Mechanism of School 
Teaching,” by W. N. Barringer, Troy, N. : 

Discussion of the same subject. 

At 3 o'clock 


Characteristics, should be Established and Maintained in each State 





A paper, “Normal Schools, with their Distinctive 


at Public Expense,” by Prof. R. Edwards, President of Normal Uni- 


versity, Illinois. 
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Discussion of the same subject. 

At 4 o’clock—* Phonetic Methods of Teaching Reading,” by Hon. 
John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Public Schools, Boston. 

At 8 o’clock—Leeture by Prof. James D. Butler, State Univer- 
sity, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Thursday, August 17th. 

At 9 A. M.—A paper on “The Best Methods of Teaching the 
Classics,” by Prof. A. Harkness, Providence, R. I. 

Discussion of the same subject. 

At 10 A. M.—Report of Committee on “Object Teaching, as pur- 
sued at Oswego.” 

Barnas Sears, D. D., Providence, 

S. S. GREENE, “6 

J. D. Puitsrick, Boston, 

J. L. Pickarp, Chicago, Committee. 
D. N. Camp, Connecticut, 

R. Epwarps, Illinois, 

C. S. PENNELL, Missouri, 

Immediately after this report, the members of the Association are 
invited to join in an excursion to Gettysburg, where it is expec:ed 
parties will be present to point out the most interesting localities of 
that eventful battle-field. 


Friday, August 18th. 


At 9 A. M. 
At 10 o’clock—Address by Hon. Henry Barnard, on “ The Princi- 


Election of Officers, and other business. 





ple of Association for the Improvement of Schools.” 

At 11 o’clock—Address by the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, Member 
of Congress from Pennsylvania. 

At 2 P. M.—A paper on “ The Supervision of Graded Schools,” 
by Hon. E. E. White, State Superintendent of Schools, Ohio. 

Discussion of the same subject. 

At 3 o’clock—A lecture on “ Education as an Element in the Re- 
construction of the Union,” by Prof. J. P. Wickersham, Principal of 
State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 

At 4 o’clock—An address is expected from Major General O. O. 
Howard, Superintendent of Freedmen’s Bureau, Washington. 

At 74 P. M.—Transaction of business. 
At 8—Brief reports from the several States, resolutions, &e., &e. 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 
The following topics have been proposed for discussion : 
“ What service can this Association render towards the establish- 
ment of Free Schools in the States lately in Rebellion.” 
“The Relations of the National Government to Education.” 
“How to Cure the Evil of Irregular Attendance at our Public 
Schools.” 


Notices.—F ree tickets will be given to members in attendance to 
return only over the routes passed over in going to the meetings, on 
all the railroads leading from Harrisburg to ‘the following places: New 
York, Elmira, Boston, | Hagerstown, B: altimore, Pittsbure. Other ar- 
rangements are in progress to points farther west. Many other rail- 
roads leading to these points have granted similar reductions. Teach- 
ers and other members living at remoter points, will need to arrange 
for the proper connections with these places. \ 

N. B. The State Superintendent, or other school officer in each 
State, is earnestly requested to see that due notice, in detail, of’ rail- 
road arrangements, be seasonably given in school jeurnals, local 
papers, or in special circulars, for his own section of the country. 
‘The proper parties to consult on these subjects are Prof. J. P. Wic ic 
ersham, of Millersville, Pa.; S. P. Bates, Esq., of Harrisburg, Pa. ; 
Edward Danforth, Esq., Troy, N. Y.; and W. E. Sheldon, Esq., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

A reduction of fares, at the Hotels in Harrisburg, for members, on 
presentation of certificates of membership, will also be granted, 

A meeting of the Normal School Association will be held in Har- 
risburg, in the Rooms of the School Department, at the Capitol, on 
Tuesday, August 15th, 1865. 

A local committee, consisting of Messrs. S. P. Bates, S. D. Ingram, 
and Miss A. Y. Woodward, will have in charge all matters pertain- 
ing to the reception and entertainment of the members, and the ar- 
rangements for the meetings. 

The meeting of the American Institute of Instruction will be held 
at New Haven on the 8th, 9th and 10th days of August. It is 
expected that arrangements will be made to accommodate those who 
wish to include both meetings in one trip. 

S. S. GREENE, President. 
W. E. SHELDON, Secretary. 
PROVIDENCE, June 80th, 1865. 


CONTENTS—AUGUST. 
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THE NATIONAL SERIZS OF 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS 


Includes, among upwards of Three Hundred Volumes of Standard 
Educational Works, the following : 


National Pictorial Primer, (Parker and) Watts on the Mind. 


Watson.) Boyd’s Composition and Logic. 
National Series of School Readers. | Kames’ Elements of Criticism. 
Sherwood’s Writing Speller Series. | Day’s Art of Rhetoric. 

Smith’s School Spellers and Definers. | Beers’ Geographical Drawing-Book. 
Wright’s Analytical Orthography. Norton & Porter’s First Book of Science. 
Northend’s Dictation Exercises. | Peck’s Ganot’s Natural Philosophy. 
Davies’ New Series of Arithmetics. | Porter’s School Chemistries. 

Davies’ New Series of Algebras. | Wood’s Botanical Text-Books. 

Davies’ Higher Mathematics—complete) Emmons’ Manual of Geology. 

course. | Chambers’ Elements of Zoology. 
Mentcith & MeNally’s School Geogra-| Hamilton’s Vegetable and Animal Phy- 

phies. | siology. 


Clark’s Diagram System of English’ Manstfield’s Political Manual. 


Grammar. | Pujol & Van Norman’s French Class- 
Beers’ System of Penmanship. Book. 
Self-Instructing Writing-Books. | Brooks’ Annotated Greek and Latin 
Willard’s American and Universal His- Texts. 

tories. Dwight’s Heathen Mythology. 
Berard’s History of Ergland. | Brooks’ Tracy’s and Carter’s School 
«Monteith’s History of United States. | Records. 
Hanna’s Bible History. Marcy’s Eureka Alphabet Tablet. 
Boyd’s Annotated British Poets. | Scofield’s National School Tablets. 
Northend’s School Speakers. Brooks’ School Manual of Devotion. 
Raymond’s Patriotic Speaker. The School-Boy’s Infantry Tactics. 
Smith & Martin’s Book-Keeping. 


The School-Teacher’s Library, 


In Twenty-three Volumes, including Page’s “‘ Theory and Practice of Teaching,” 


Holbrook’s “‘ Normal Methods of Teaching,” and kindred works. 





Teachers and others interested in the selection of Text-Books, are invited to 
send to the Publishers for their “ Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue,” where may 
be found detailed descriptions of all their issues. 


BARNES & BURR, 
Educational Publishers, 
Aug., 1865. 51, 53, and 55, John St., New York. 








THE NATIONAL SERIES OF 
SCHOOL READERS and SPELLERS. 


By PARKER & WATSON. 


THE NATIONAL PRIMER; or Primary Word-Builder. 
THE NATIONAL READERS. In Five Numbers. 
THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY SPELLER. 
THE NATIONAL PRONOUNCING SPELLER. 


These books are widely known, and are conceded to be, of all competing series, 
at once the most practical, scholarly, accurate, carefully graded, beautifully illus- 
trated, handsomely printed, and substantially bound. ‘The lower numbers present 
the famous “ Word Method” system; the higher is a compendium of literature 
and clocution such as has never heretofore been incorporated in a series of School 
Readers. These Readers are newly revised and clectrotyped for the Fail of 1865, 
and embrace much additional matter, a large number of new illustrations, and 
many improvements in general arrangement, rendering them more than ever be- 
yond the reach of any competition in point of merit. 

New Britain, Ct., April 15th, 1865. 

At a meeting of the School Visitors, this day, it was voted, ‘That hereafter the 
‘National Series of Readers’ be used as the authorized Reading Books in all the 
Schools of this Town.” Cuas. Nortuenp, Clerk pro tem 

New Britain, May 9th, 1865. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Burr,—Gentlemen: I have examined with much satis- 
faction the “‘ National Series of Readers,” (Parker & Watson’s,) and have found 
them well adapted to the wants of different grades of Schools. The different 
Books are well arranged, the selections are judiciously made, and the interesting 
siographical Sketches enhance the value of the books. They have been used 
with much satisfaction in several towns in the State. Yours truly, 

Davip N. Camp, State Supt. of Com. Schools, Conn., 
and Principal of the Siate Normal School. 


School Tablets, for Oral Teaching. 
To accompany the above, or any other Series of School Readers. 


MARCY’S EUREKA ALPHABET TABLET. Designed to teach the Al- 
phabet in nine primary lessons. These lessons introduce all the letters of the 
Alphabet in words of three letters each. The old method of teaching mechan- 
ically, and by rote, thus gives way to a great improvement—as the child is now 
taught to think. 

SCOFIELD’S NATIONAL SCHOOL TABLETS. In Ten Numbers. 
These Cards embrace Reading and Conversational Exercises, Object and Moral 

Lessons, Form, Color, &e., &c. They are elegantly illustrated, and the type can 


be distinctly read at the distance of fifteen or twenty feet 


Teachers are invited to send to the Publishers for their Illustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue. 


BARNES & BURR, 
Educational Publishers, 


Aug., 1865. 51, 53, and 55, John Street, New York. 










































A GREAT REVOLUTION! 


THE GIAGRAM SYSTEM OF GRAMMAR, 


By S. W. Crark, A. M., Principal of Cortland Academy. 


Clark’s First Lessons in Grammar. Clark’s Analysis of the English Lan- 
Clark’s English Grammar. guage. 
Clark’s Key to English Grammar. Clark’s Analytical Chart. 


The theory and practice of teaching Grammar in American Schools is meeting 
with a thorough revolution from the use of this system. While the old methods 
offer proficiency to the pupil only after much weary plodding and dull memorizing, 
this affords from the inception the advantage of pructical Obj ct Teaching, address- 
ing the eye by means of illustrative figures ; furnishes association to the memory, 
its most powerful aid, and diverts the pupil by taxing his ingenuity. ‘Teachers 
who are using Clark’s Grammar unitormly testify that they and their pupils tind 
it the most interesting study of the school course. Like all great and radical iin- 
provemenis, the system naturally met at first with much unreasonable opposition. 
[t has not only outlived the greater part of this opposition, but finds many of its 
warmest admirers among those who could not at first tolerate so radical an inno- 
vation. All it wants is an impartial trial, to convince the most skeptical of its 
merit. No one who has fairly and intelligently tested it in the school-room, has 
ever been known to go back to the old method. A great success is already estab- 
lished, and it is easy to prophesy that the day is not far distant when it will be the 
only system of teaching English Grammar. As the System is copyrighted, no other 
text-books can appropriate this obvious and great improvement. A new and im- 
proved edition of the larger Grammar is now in the press. 


THE 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEM. 


By Monteita & McNAL.ty. 


Monteith’s First Lessons in Geography, | Monteith’s New Manual of Geogra- 
No. 1. phy, No. 3. 
Monteith’s Introduction to the Manual, | MeNally’s System of Geography, No 
2 4. 


No. 2. 


The above constitutes the most popular and successful series of Geographies of 
the present day. The increase in their circulation, from year to year, seems alinost 
fabulous. They bear the unqualified stamp of popular approval. Their easy gra- 
dation as a series, and the thoroughly practical and independent character of the 
several books, secure universal commendation. In point of mechanical execution 
they are unrivaled. The new edition of the “ First Lessons,” including (ect 
Lessons, is greatly liked. The Maps in the advanced numbers of the series are 
unequaled by any others ever published. 


For further particulars, and full Descriptive Catalogue, address 
BARNES & BURR, 
Educational Publishers, 


Aug., 1865. 51, 53, and 55, John Street, New York. 














An Infallible Test of Merit applied to 


Davies’ Complete Course of Mathematics, 


In the history of American Text books, no fact is more thoroughly established 
than that books and authors which survive the first impulse of nove!ty and pub- 
lishing enterprise, and remain substantially rooted in the popular esteem for a long 
scrics of years, growing in favor—while plausible and attractive, but more ephem- 
eral publications, rise and fall by their side—are those which possess the only 
claim to true merit. Such books are exceptional, and only met with at rare inter- 
vals ; but when found, they rank among others as do the Pyramids among the 
showy and perishable structures of modern date. Of this class the Mathematical 
works of Cuartes Davigs, LL.D., are a shining example. For a quarter of a 
century they have maintained firmly the first place, and experienced the largest 
circulation among kindred text-books. During this time a half dozen competing 
series have appeared, enjoyed a temporary popularity, and are now scarcely known. 
On the other hand, more of Davies’ books are used to-day in the schools of the 
United States than ever before. 

One cause of this unparalleled popularity is found in the fact that the enterprise 
of the author did not cease with the original completion of his books. Always a 
practical teacher, he has incorporated in his text-books, from time to time, the ad- 
vantages of every improvement in methods of teaching, and every advance in sci- 
ence. /fe has recently re-written throughout his entire Mathematical course. His books 
are thus at once the newest and the oldest—possess the advantage of long expe- 
rience of the public wants, and every late improvement. Do teachers think they 
know of any other series so well entitled to success? If so, the publishers could 
refer them to many of their professional brethren who once thought Davies’ works, 
because long before the public, necessarily behind the times, but have gone back 
to them, after a thorough trial of competing series, with the firm conviction that 
they are unequaled in all points requisite to the good school-book. 


THE SERIES AS RECENTLY REVISED. 


Davies’ New Primary Arithmetic. On Davies’ University Algebra. 





the Object Svstem. Davies’ Bourdon’s Algebra. 
Davies’ New Intellectual Arithmetic. Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry. New ed. 
Davies’ Elements of Written Arithmetic. Davies’ Elements of Surveying. 
Davies’ New Practical Arithmetic. Davies’ Analytical Geometry and Calcu- 
Davies’ Grammar of Arithmetic. lus. 1 vol. 
Davies’ New University Arithmetic. Davies’ Descriptive Geometry. 

Davies’ Shades, Shadows and Perspect- 

Pavies New Elementary Algebra. ive. 
Davies’ Elementary Geometry and Trig- eo 

onometry. Davies’ Logic of Mathematics. 
Davies’ Practical Mathematics and Men- Davies & Peck’s Dictionary of Mathe- 

suration. | matical Science. 


N. B.—This Series has just been adopted as a whole, for use in the Public 
Schools of Maryland, to the exclusion of all others. 


For further information, and full Descriptive Catalogue, address 
BARNES & BURR, 
Educational Publishers, 


Aug., 1865. 51, 58, and 55, John Street, New York. 


























VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & €0., Philadelphia. 
JUS’ PUBLISHED. 


Metnons or Instruction: Or, that part of the Philosophy of Education which 
treats of the Nature of the several branches of Knowledge, and the methods of teach- 
ing them according to that Nature. By James Pyle Wickersham, A. M., Principal 
Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 12mo. $1.75. 

Rivrer’s COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPITY. Lectures on Comparative Geography, by 
Carl Ritter, late Professor of Geography in the University of Berlin. ‘1 ranslated for 
the use of Seminaries and Colleges by Rev. Wm. L. Gage. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., April 27th, 1865. 

I have read Ritter’s “ Comparative Geography,” as translated by William L. Gage, 
with very great satisfaction. It is a comprehensive, compact, and clear statement of 
the great principles of Geographical Science. Geography, as presented in our ordi- 
nary treatises, is notat all a science, but merely 2 collection of facts and fragments; 
in this book, however, all details find their proper place ina philosophical system. No 
teacher of Geography should be without the book. J. P. WicKERSHAM. 

Scuoot Ecoxomy: A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, 
Government, and Authorities of Schools. By James Pyle Wickersham, A. M., Prin- 
cipal of the Penn. State Normai School at Millersville. 12mo. $1.50. 

From the Massachusetts Teacher. 

We heartily invite the readers of the Teacher to examine this excellent volume, be- 
lieving that it will tend to hasten the time when teaching will be recognized as a pro- 
fession, and the teacher be so fitted for his work as to command the respect of the 
wise and good. 

Mentau Geometry: Or, Generalizations of Geometrical Demonstrations in Planes, 
Solids, and Spheries. Designed as a Manual for Teachers and for Students of High 
Schools, Norma! Schools, and Colleges, and intended to subserve the same purpose in 
Geometrical Science as a Mental Arithmetic in Arithmetical Science. By Henry H. 
Holloway. 12mo. $1.50. 

From E. Otis Kendall, Prof. Mathematics, University of Pennsylvania. 

Tam of the opinion that it will prove a very valuable addition to the success of 
teaching Geometry. It should be in the hands of all teachers, and as a book of ref- 
erence in those of all mathematical students. 

From Horatio N. Robinson, LL.D., Author of Course of Mathematics. 

The work is a master-piece. 

Lixcoun’s Boraniks. I. Lincoln’s Botany for Beginners: an Introduction to Mrs. 
Lincotn’s * Lectures on Botany.” For the use of Public Schools, and the younger 
pupils of higher Schools and Academies. By Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps, author of 
* Lincoln’s Botany,’’ “ Phelps’ Chemistry, Philosophy,” ete. 12mo. 60c. 

II. Lincoln's Lectures on Botany. Revi-ed and enlarged. Familiar Lectures on 
Botany, explaining the Structure, Classification and Uses of Plants, illustrated upon 
the Linnzean and Natural Methods; with a Flora for practical Botanists, for Colleges, 
Schools, and Private Students. By. Mrs. Almira H. Lincoln, (now Mrs. Lincoln Phelps.) 
late Principal of the Patapsco Institute of Maryland, author of a series of works on 
Botany, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, etc., etc. New edition, revised and enlarged, 
and illustrated by many additional Engravings. With a Supplement, containing @ 
familiar Introduction to the Natural Orders, and an Artificial Key for Analysis of the 
same. l2mo. $2.00. ‘ 

A GuIbDE to EXPERIMENTS IN PHILOsopHy. Frick’s Puystcat Trecuntcs: Or, 
Practical Instructions for making Experiments in Physics and the construction of 
Physical Apparatus with the most limited means. Dy Dr. I. Frick, Director of the 
High Schoo! at Freiburg, and Professor of Physics in the Lyceum. Translated by 
Prof. John D. Easter, D. D.  1vol. 8vo. Amply Illustrated. $3.00. 

“ We cordially commend this book to all teachers of Physics, and especially to those 
whose situation or,circumstahces cut them off trom access toa good collection of Phy- 
sical Instruments. * * * While the most expert demonstrator may gain some useful 
hints from Dr. Frick’s book, the less experienced teacher and student will find it an 
available vade mecum in the Physical Laboratory.’’—| Silliman’s Journal 

Crooks AND Scuem’s NEw LATIN-ENGLISH Scnoot Lexicon. On the basis of 
the Latin German Lexicon of Dr. C. F. Ingersley. By G. R. Crooks, D. D., and A.J. 
Schem, A. M. 1 vol. 8vo. $3.50. 

From Prof. H. B. Smith, Union Theological Seminary. 

It seems to me to be admirably adapted to its object—erring neither on the score of 
redundancy nor deficiency. * * * The introduction of synonyms, of etymologies, 
and of proper names, adds much to its value. Clearness, conciseness, and remarka- 
ble adaptation to use, are among the valuable qualities of your work. * * * I trust 
this volume may have the suceess it so richly deserves. 














SARGENT’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 
SERTES OF READERS, 


AND PRONOUNCING SPELLER, 


The Standard Primer, Part Second—(Illustrated.) Pages, 72 
= . First Reader “ ” ” " 120 
“ “ Second “ ““ “ “ 4“ 216 
“ “ Third “cs “ “ “ 6c 216 
73 6 Fourth 73 “ “ “ 336 
“ 6 Fitth “ “ ““ “c 528 
“ ~ Pronouncing Spelling Book, “ 168 


In consequence of the great success of Mr. EPES SARGENT, in his 
specialuy of preparing Readers tor schools, there has been a large demand 
for new books from him; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new 
and approved Series of Readers. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improvements» 
which constant consultation with cur best teachers has suggested are included: 

SS We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the Best, the Hand 
somest, the most Carefully Prepared, and, we may add, the Cheapest, ever 
published. 

Mr. Sargent’s long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a lite- 
rary man, and acknowledged taste. added to his admitted success in ONE 
Series of Readers, of which millions are sold annually. are a guarantee that 
committees will find it for the interest of schools to examine his New Series 
before making any change. 

KS The mos. striking evidence of his previous success may be found in 
the extent to which the latest compilers of Readers and Speakers have made 
use of his original labors in selectin; his works appearing to have been 





Tue MaGazine from which compilers have taken nearly two-thirds of 
their pieces. 


ny Y ATED T ‘ nla rds 1p 

THE NEW FIFTH READER, 
just issued, by far the most scientific and practical book of its class before th 
J ya I 
public. The ELOCUTIONARY INTRODUCTION embraces all the in- 
struction of any practical value; and the Reading-Lessons comprise the best 
elocutionary pieces in the ianguage. It is eminently a book For THE TIMES 
AND UP WITH THE TIMES. 


SARGENT S NeW PRONOUNCING SPELLER 
SARGENT S Nis tONQUNCING SPELLER, 
has among its features a NEw AND IMPROVED SysTEM OF NOTATION, an 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF REPRESENTATIVE Worps, and is exciting the 
greatest interest among teachers, for the thoroughness and ingenuity of its 

system of indicating pronunciation. 


Copies for examination furnished on receipt of $2. 


JOHN L. SHORRY, Publisher, 
March--1865.—ly. 13 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
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This remarkable System begins its fiith year under the most encouraging 
circumstances. Other systems struggle years for a feeble existence, while 
this has attained a growth and vitality exceeding aay other on record. 































The secret of its success lies in the fact that /¢ was made in the school-room, 
and works like a charm in classes of every grade. 

It is plain; it is praciical; it is scientific. 

It has withstood the most persistent attacks of envious rivals, gaining 
strength from the contest. 

It invites criticism, comparison, and competition. 

Ir IS THE MOST ORIGINAL SYSTEM, putting old fogy systems hors de com- 
bat, and suggesting the necessity of, and furnishing the material for revised 
revisions, with the vain hope of appropriating the secret of its wonderful 
popularity. 

It leads other systems. 

It was the first system comprising a text-book for teachers. It was the 
first system containing a chart on the black-board principle. It is the ONLY 
SYSTEM giving specific instructions upon EACH COPY, explaining its object, 
and the author’s views and method of teaching it. 

It has received the highest approval of superintendents and teachers 
wherever it has been used or examined. It is recommended by the regents 
of the University, state of New York, to be used in all the academies of the 
Empire State. 

USE THE BEST— it costs no more, and you will feel more respectable 


for it. 

IT COMPRISES 
I. A Blackboard Chari of Letters, - - - - $1.75 
If. An Analytical Chart of Penmanship, - - - - 1.75 
It. <A Series of Copy Slips (66 Nos.) per set, 1.50 


IV. A Series of Copy Books (8 Nos. and 1 Exercise Book) per dove on, 1.80 
V. A Text-book on Penmanship, Punctuation, &c., - - 1.50 
VI. <A Teacher’s Guide to the System, - + 25 
VII. Ellsworth Steel Pens, two sizes, extra fine, (Quill Spring ») per 


gross, - - - - 75 
Ladies’, per gross, - 3 - « - - 1.25 
VIII. A System of Guide Lines for pupils, per dozen, - 25 


Specimen Copy Books free by first post on receipt of 15 cents for each 
number—other articles on receipt of price as above. Address 


H,. W. ELLSWORTH, Copy Book Publisher, 


809 Broadway, New York City. 


N. B.—Send the address of ten or more teachers and you will receive the 
“ Teachers’ Guide” by return mail. Get the system adopted by any Board 
of School Officers, or Directors, or by any Teachers’ Association or Insti- 
tute, and you will be entitled to a choice of any of the articles above enu- 
merated. 
February—1865. 











WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
the important principles and applications usually contained in two or more books. 
It is amply sufficient for all Common and High Schools. 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the natural se quence of example 3. 

It is practical, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men. 

Much extraneous raatter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and clearness. 

fhe Arithmetic is accompanied by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon « plan wholly original, by which the nuinber of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may he assiyned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE 


PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 
OF 
ARITHMETIC. 

WITH 


ACCOMPANYING KEY. 

The TABLE consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Kry contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fundamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 


HILLarp’s Primer, or First READER, (Illustrated.) 
Hittarp’s SEconD READER, (Illustrated.) 
HitLtarp’s Turrp READER, (Illustrated.), 
HILtLaArp’s Fourru REAvER, (Il!ustrated.) 
HItvarn’s INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated.) 
HitLarp’s Firrn Reaper, and HiLtLArp’s SixrH READER, with Prof. Bailey’s 
Introduction. : 
sv the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ) 
First District of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, January 11, 1865 j 
At a meeting of the Comptrollers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 
held at the Comptroller’s Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted: 
Resolved, That Hillard’s New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 
From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 








HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of Washington, Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
lem, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &c. 

0S> School officers wishing to examine the Series will apply to the Publishers, 

BREWER & TILESTON, 


March—1865. 131 Washington Street, Boston. 













































GREENS ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lan- 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene’s connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him peculiar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. 

The books intended as a connected series are 

I. THE INTRODUCTION. 
II. THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Ill. THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES, 

Either of these is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others. 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. 

Form David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Connecticut, and Principal of State 
Normal School. 

Greene’s English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and in the model schools connected therewith, for more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I know of no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Analysis, and I have found no 
better grammar scholars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 
of Protessor Greene. 

The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, and adapted to 
the best methods of teaching the English language. 





From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintendent 
of the Massillon Union School. 

With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professor 
Greene’s English Grammars. During the past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union School, and after the fairest and most thorough of all tests— 
the searching ordeal of a year's trial in the recitation-room—they have more than 
equaled our expectations. I shall, on all proper oceasions, recommend them to teach- 
ers and school officers as the grammars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


WARREN'S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN’S COMMON SCHUOL GEOGRAPRY, 

WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN'S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation.) 


These books forin a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools 
t ? , eS . 








They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain ali new political and 
territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. ‘The maps and engrav- 
ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 
same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used in most of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the United States, aud has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 

For introductory terms or further information address 

J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, Puivapecpnia, 
April, 1865. or F. E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, Hartrorp. 



























GUYOT’S 


Physical and Political Wall Maps 


ROR SCLIOOLS 


—- 


Series No. |. | Series No. 2. 


| 








sd the United States..............000 &8 00 
Map of the United States,. “8 00 North America.........s0se0 ie 4 50 
$6 ROPER AMOTICR....sicccrsccossssees » 50 | South America............c0c-cces 3 50 
Re FRE PUM CTIOR oecscsciccsresceores 6 50 | “ Europe = 
‘¢ ~The World, (Mere. Projec.),..12 00 | Ce NG Aiba eile Nipalesieusnisdanieete’ 5 00 
$¢  Burope, .........sceseeeeeceeseeceeees 8 00 | ME) MD iuishiak sae teeenasetibwciaddids 4 50 
Pe GN cicovkecatcnsaoriond nnwcensewawens 10 00 | oY | RUN Lccsiesssansanaieaendhcacais 5 00 
Oe ED nnnkicccpeeneuntsecsnetausseabuns 6 50 | SS" Gite ELGRMSDOTOS: oississesneccssess 7 50 
 MICMAPR) BMPODG  ...cceccssecccreses 8 50 | 
‘¢ Oceanica........ sadibasvaeseeueriacek 5 00 | Series No. 3. 
: | Map of The United States. | 
‘* North America...... 
Classical Maps. | South America...... 
| ** Central Europe...... 
Map of the Roman Empire............. 415-00 | ae | nee \ $15. per set, 
5 BCE GOCCO ys cccsscsesasccccas 15 00 a. nr | 
WO TI ccwikacqoncedcntadccndons ernie 15 00 | OF ING, ce ssictiersiouss 
“© City of Ancient Rome ......... 2 00 | EO FOOT sv cccnncas | 
‘¢ The Ancient City of Athens. 2 00 |  WQCCRION ccssccecccies J 


Any Map, or any number of Maps of the Series, (except Series No. 3), can 
be selected if a full set is not required. 

By the admirable system of coloring adopted, the plateaus, mountains, valleys, rivers, 
altitudes, in fact all the physical characteristics of the Earth’s surface, are clearly and 
beautifully expressed, as also the political features, boundaries, names of cities etc., ete. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 


From what I know of Prof. Guyot’s Wall Maps, ete., I have no hesitation in saying 
that both as to method and execution they are incomparahly superior to any thing of the kind 
thus far published ; and in connection with the series of text-books by the same author, 
which, I understand, are soon to be published, they will form the most valuable means for 
the study of geography, in which department there is urgent necessity for new books adapt- 
ed to the present advanced state of the science, In fact, it is the simple truth. that no 
other geo pra r living understands the relations of the physical feature of our earth so well, or knows 
how to present them to students with such s implicity and clearness as Prof. Guyot. 

L. AGASSIZ. 

Cumbridye. Vass., March 27th, 1865. 

IN PRESS.—To be published during the Fall, the first two of Prof. Guyot’s Series of 
Geographies. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


INGAT TORE. 


ea Send for Circular with full description. 
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GET THE BEST. 
WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


j 












EVERY FAMILY AND EVERY STUDENT 
SHOULD HAVE 


WEBSTER’S NEW DICTIONARY. 


It has pre-eminent excellence in 

1. ETYMOLOGY, or the derivation of words. ‘We have had no English diction- 
ary nearly so gocd in this respect."—North American Review, Jan., 1865. 

2. VOCABULARY, or the words of the language. It has 114,000,—10,000 more 
than any other dictionary. 

3. DEFINITIONS.—As Horace Mann said of former editions, ‘‘ Webster’s is the 
best defining Dictionary in the English language,”—the late thorough revision has 
made it yet more perfect in this particular—that for which, pre-eminently, a diction- 
ary is wanted. 

4, SPELLING.—Webster’s orthography, a8 now presented, and in its essential 
features, is the recognized standard in the large majority of the issues of the press 
in this country, and to which usage in the United States and Great Britain, is more 
and more conforming, and commends itself as based upon common sense, system, 
and the analogies of the language. Where current good usage recognizes more than 
one form (as, both in regard to Orthography and Pronunciation, is sometimes the 
case,) two or more modes are given,—the most approved first. The different modes 
are likewise given in a convenient tabular form. 

5. PRONUNCIATION.—After a most careful and elaborate revision of the work 
in this respect, it is affirmed by the very best orthéepists of the country, that Web- 
ater’s is now the best Pronouncing Dictionary of the language. Differing modes are 
also given, in this respect, in a tabular form, and with the authorities. 

6. PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS,—3000 in number, in Andrew’s best style, 
illustrating all departments in Art and Science. 

7. TABLES.—Some of them of an entirely novel character. One of them—that 
of Fictitious Names of Persons and Places, ‘alone worth the price of the book.”— 
A lhany hv ning Journal, 

8. Its being the LATEST, as well as Best, and thus brought down to the present 
time. 

9. MECHANICAL EXECUTION.—From new electrotype plates, fine paper, and 
the Riverside press. “Is printed with great accuracy—a high merit in these days, 
when the press all over the world, with few exceptions, is growing more careless.” — 
N. A. Revie mw, Jan., 1865. 

10. MAGNITUDE.—The largest single volume ever published ;—contains thirty 
per cent. more than the old Webster; twenty-four per cent. more than Worcester; 
and six ¢imes as much as the common English Bible, including the Apocrypha. 

IN ONE VOL. OF 1840 ROYAL QUARTO PAGES, 
AND VARIOUS STYLES OF COMMON AND ELEGANT BINDING. 
‘GET THE LATEST.” ‘GET THE BEST.” 
“GET WEBSTER.” 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Specimen pages of the Illustrations and other new features will be sent og appli- 
cation to the publishers. 











THE 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES: 


NEW, CHEAP, AND EXCELLENT. 





Few school-books ever published have received a wider or more 
cordial indorsement from prominent and influential educators than the works 
of The Eclectic Series. Wherever used they are liked. Those who have 
thoroughly tested their merits in the class-room unite in promviticing them 
superior to all similar works. 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Series. 


NEW PRIMARY CHARTS, 6 No’s.. 65 cents. NEW ECLECTIC 5ru READER... 

NEW ECLECTIC SPELLER _ 10 cents. NEW ECLECTIC 6ru READER 

NEW ECLECTIC list READER...........00000 15 cents. NEW 

NEW ECLECTIC 2p READER...........0ce00 20 cents. NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER. .........00.0cee0e 45 cents, 
NEW ECLECTIC 3p READER....... eccvcesees 30 cents. NEW ECLECTIC SPEAKER 85 cents. 
NEW ECLECTIC 4ru READER 35 cents. | YOUNG LADIES’ READER.................000. 75 cents, 


Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry. 


RAY’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 10 cents. | RAY’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC...............65 cents, 
RAY’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC..20 cents, | RAY’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA........... 60 cents, 
RAY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 40 cents, | RAY’S HIGHER ALGEBR: 80 cents, 
RAY’S TEST EXAMPLES, with Ans.........30 cents, 60 cents, 
RAY’S TEST EXAMPLES, without Avs.....25 cents. 40 cents. 


Grammar and Composition. 


PINNEO’S PRIMARY GRAMMAR............ 25 cents. | PINNEO’S ENGLISH TEACHER..............35 cents, 
PINNEO’S ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR.....35 cents. PINNEO’S GUIDE TO COMPOSITION......30 cents. 


Miscellaneous. 


KIDD'S ELOCUTION...ssessecssseeee seinen 85 cts. | THE EXAMINER, OR TEACHER'S AID....50 cts. 
DE WOLF'’S INSTRUCTIVE SPELLER ts. | LILIENTHAL’S OBJECT LESSONS..........-.20 cts. 
SMART'S FREE GYMNASTICS. ...ccssc.sssseeee 20 cts. | THE YOUNG SINGER, Parr I 
WHITE'S CLASS-BOOK OF GZOGRAPHY..20 cts, | THE YOUNG SINGER, Pant Ue -ccereenn5 ts 
sstenesitetiniaineanierensin 
gas Single specimen copies of any of the above-named books sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, to teachers and school-officers for examination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of the prices named. 
pax Liberal terms given on books ordered for first introduction, in 
exchange for others not in satisfactory use. Those desirous of introducing 
any books of the Ecixecric Serizs are respectfully invited to correspond 
with the publishers. 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


CincInNATI, OHIO, 








